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he presented to the world an army composed of selected men, and 
thoroughly organized, equipped, and disciplined for its campaign. 

The story of Gothein ends with the triumph of the Jesuits in every 
Catholic country of Europe and in many other lands. Had he followed 
the history further his pages would have assumed more somber colors. 
For the first fifty years, to which, in a general way, he limits himself, 
the Society of Jesus contributed to the Catholic church a purifying 
force of the greatest value. Indeed, it may be said that for a century 
it was on the whole a blessing to the Catholic world. Then succeeded 
swift decadence, when the Jesuits became a menace to society; and 
then their suppression by the Catholic nations of Europe and 
their flight to South America and to protestant countries, where alone 
they could find complete toleration. Into these later years of wicked- 
ness and disaster Gothein does not enter, and hence he creates in the 
mind of the incautious reader a certain unbalanced admiration for an 
organization which has done more than any other both to reform and 
to disgrace the Roman Catholic church. Franklin Johnson. 

The University of Chicago. 



Die Kirchenpolitik Friedrich Wilhelms, des Grossen Kur- 
fursten. Von Dr. Hugo Landwehr. Berlin: Ernst 
Hofmann & Co., 1894. Pp. xii -f 385. M. 4. 

It would be difficult to find a period of history which has been 
more elaborately treated in publications of the sources, in connected 
narratives, and in special investigations, than the history of Prussia in 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. The mass of printed matter 
is so great that there hardly seems room left for further original con- 
tributions. And yet such are still presented us from time to time by 
Prussia's patient and ingenious scholars. The present work is indeed 
limited in scope, aiming at nothing beyond following truthfully the 
great elector's policy toward the two Protestant denominations of his 
states, but within its chosen sphere it is thoroughly original, and alto- 
gether may be fairly denominated a right worthy child of the severe 
historical ancestry of Ranke and Droysen. 

If the book founds its conclusions, as has been said, upon a mass 
of new material, discovered chiefly in the state archives and in the 
archives of the Royal Consistory at Berlin, it does not therefore 
astonish us with many new results, but confirms rather by the weight- 
iest witnesses the views of Frederick William's church policy which 
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have been advanced by Droysen, Erdmannsdorfer, and the other pred- 
ecessors. On the whole, it is but a single novel thesis which is put 
forward by the author, and that thesis he may be said to have substan- 
tiated. Frederick William, we now know, did not attempt to unite the 
Protestant churches, as is commonly supposed in Prussia, but only 
aspired to win them both over to accept his great state principle of 
tolerance. And as a sort of corollary the author establishes the con- 
clusion that if the elector met with difficulties in this course it is not 
alone the fault of the Lutherans, but also, and in far greater degree 
than has commonly been supposed, of the Calvinist denomination. 

In spite of the remoteness of much of the matter discussed in this 
book, it is remarkably easy reading. One may say of it that it is fairly 
free from volubility, and that it is pervaded by a keen sense of order ; 
praise which can only rarely be accorded German historical books. 
It should also be noted as worthy of consideration that the author, 
although dealing with highly specialized matter, never loses from 
sight the larger political points of view, and so succeeds in giving a 
very just estimate of Frederick William's share in the Peace of West- 
phalia and of the importance of his assumption of the evangelical 
leadership in Germany. Ferdinand Schwill. 

The University of Chicago. 



Moral Evolution. By George Harris, Professor in Andover 
Theological Seminary. Boston and New York : Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., The Riverside Press, Cambridge, 1896. 
Pp. ix + 446. $2. 

In this book Dr. Harris has made a new and valuable addition to 
the doctrine of evolution, and has at the same time done much to 
show that this doctrine is consistent with ethics and theology. Since 
evolution is as far reaching in time as gravitation is in space, it 
becomes important to conceive of it in such fashion as not to exclude, 
but to include, those moral and spiritual elements which constitute the 
real significance of the universe. But the waste and pain of the ani- 
mal creation, the beasts red in tooth and claw with ravin, the struggle 
for life, the hecatombs of victims, have seemed difficult to reconcile 
with benevolence or morals. It is a great gain to learn that even the 
ante-human life of the world has in it the germs of ethics and of 
goodness. 

Professor Drummond, in his Ascent of Man, gave the first step of 



